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The New Hampshire 
Sesqui Centennial 


FIRST STATE TO FORMALLY ESTABLISH AN INDE- 
PENDENT GOVERNMENT, IN 
JANUARY, 1776 


By Henry H. Metcalf 


New Hampshire enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having been the first state in 
the Union to formally establish an in- 
dependent government, this having 
been done in January, 1776, six months 
before the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia adopted the Declaration 
of Independence. 

There had been no regularly consti- 
tuted government in the Province from 
June 1774, when the royal Governor, 
John Wentworth, dissolved the Assem- 
bly, representing the people, which 
persistently refused to do his bidding, 
up to this time, though representatives, 
chosen by the people of the various 
towns, had met in convention, or Con- 
gress as the assemblies were generally 
called, to consider the situation and 
take such action as might be deemed 
expedient for the general welfare. 

Five of these Congresses had been 
chosen and held sessions in Exeter dur- 
ing this period. The Fourth Congress, 
which met on May 17, 1775, with 
Matthew Thornton as President, adopt- 
ed a resolution providing for the rais- 
ing of two thousand effective men in 
the Province to serve until the last day 
of December, unless the Committee of 
Safety, which had been appointed by 


the Congress on the same day, should 
deem it proper that a part or the whole 
should sooner be discharged. This was 
done, as declared, in view of the mani- 
fest purpose of the British government 
“to subjugate this and the other Amer- 
ican Colonies to the most abject slav- 
ery.” 

“The Fifth and last Provincial Con- 
gress met at Exeter on the 21st day of 
December, 1775, Matthew Thornton 
again presiding. On December 28 it 
was voted to take up the matter of the 
establishment of a form of civil gov- 
ernment, to continue for a year, and a 
committee consisting of Matthew 
Thornton, Meshech Weare, Ebenezer 
Thompson, Wysenia Claggett and Ben- 
jamin Giles was appointed “to frame 
and bring in a Draft or Plan of a New 
Constitution for the rule and govern- 
ment of the Colony.” 

This committee took in hand the 
work assigned, and on the fifth day of 
January following (1776) reported to 
the Congress the New Constitution or 
form of government, which was duly 
adopted the same day. - 


In pursuance of the provisions of 
this plan or Constitution, the Congress 
itself assumed “the Name, Power and 








- 
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Authority of a house of Representa- 
tives or Assembly for the Colony of 
New Hampshire,” and on the follow- 
ing day proceeded to choose “Twelve 
Persons, being Reputable Free holders 
and Inhabitants within this Colony, in 
the following manner, viz, Five in the 
County of Rockingham, Two in the 
County of Strafford, Two in the County 
of Hillsborough, Two in the County 
of Cheshire and one in the County of 
Grafton, to be a Distinct & Separate 
branch of the Legislature by the name 
of A COUNCIL for his Colony, to con- 
tinue as Such until the third Wednes- 
day in December next, any Seven of 
whom to be a Quorum to do Busi- 
ness.” 

The Councilors thus elected were: 
Meshech Weare, Matthew Thornton, 
William Whipple, Josiah Bartlett, 
Nathaniel Folsom for the County of 
Rockingham; Thomas Westbrook 
Waldron, Ebenezer Thompson for the 
County of Strafford, Wyseman Clag- 
gett, Jonathan Blanchard for the Coun- 
ty of Hillsborough; Benjamin Giles for 
the County of Cheshire and John Hurd 
for the County of Grafton. The Coun- 
cilors, when elected, immediately with- 
drew and organized by the choice of 
Meshech Weare as President. On the 
same day the House elected Ebenezer 
Thompson secretary for the Colony, by 
virtue of which office he became Secre- 
tary of the Council, and on January 8 
the House effected its own formal or- 
ganization by electing Phillips White 
Speaker and Noah Emery Clerk. The 
legislature or government, thus consti- 
tuted, served through the year and was 
succeeded by another, chosen in ac- 
cordance with the final clause or sec- 
tion of the Constitution or plan of gov- 
ernment, which provided, “That Pre- 
cepts in the names of the Council & 
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Assembly, Sign’d by the President of 
the Council & Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Shall Issue Annually 
at or before the first day of November 
for the choice of a Council and house 
of Representatives, to be returned by 
the third Wednesday in December 
then next Ensuing, in such manner as 
the Council and Assembly Shall here- 
after prescribe.” 

This scheme of government contin- 
ued for eight years, during all of which 
time Meshech Weare served as Presi- 
dent of the Council and thereby as the 
executive head of the government, serv- 
ing also for most of the time as chair- 
man of the Committee of Safety, the 
period extending over the duration of 
the Revolutionary war, and up to the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1784, 
under which he was also chosen, and 
served for one year as President of the 
State. 

In accordance with the plan promul- 
gated by the National Society, Sons of 
American Revolution, providing for 
fitting celebration of the 150th anni- 
versaries of important Revolutionary 
events, it has been deemed eminently 


‘proper -to observe the anniversary of 


the establishment of the first independ- 
ent government formally set up in any 
one of the states, and in which fact 
the people of New Hampshire may 
justly take pride. New Hampshire 
was well outside the field of military 
operations during the war and the only 
events in which it was primarily con- 
cerned worthy of special celebration, 
were the capture of Fort William and 
Mary at Newcastle, in December, 1774, 
and the formation of the independent 
government herein discussed. 

The capture of Fort ‘William and 
Mary by Langdon and Sullivan, and 
their gallant followers, securing the 
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powder subsequently used by the pat- 
riot forces at Bunker Hill, the 150th 
anniversary of which battle, in which 
the majority of the American forces 
engaged were New Hampshire men, 
has recently been celebrated, was duly 
observed by the people of Newcastle on 
Old Home Day last year. And now, 
through the action of the Legislature 
at its recent session, provision is made 
for the due celebration of the import- 
ant civil event to which we have been 
referring. 

A joint resolution passed by the 
Legislature and approved by the Gov- 
ernor on April 21, provided for the ap- 
pointment of six persons to serve with 
the Governor, President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House, upon a 
commission authorized “to arrange and 
carry out an appropriate celebration 
of this great historic event—the estab- 
lishment of independent government in 
New Hampshire.” The Governor and 
Council appointed Henry H. Metcalf, 
John E. Young, James P. Tuttle, Harry 
F. Lake, Clara D. Fellows and Mary 
E. Woodward as members of the com- 
mission, and on June 6 the commis- 
sion met at the Council Chamber in 
the State House and organized by the 
choice of Gov. Winant as chairman, 
Henry H. Metcalf as Secretary and 
Harry F. Lake as Treasurer. 

After organization the first action 
to be taken was to determine the time 
and place of holding the celebration. 


After due consideration it was decided 


that Concord, the present Capital, 
should be the place and the time the 
first week in June, at which time and 
place the legislature had met for more 
than a hundred years. 

It is true that it was in Exeter that 
the government was established, and 
there the legislature assembled most of 
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the time during the eight years of its 
existence, some of the sessions, of 
which there was several every year, 
being held at Concord, and one at 
Portsmouth during the later years; 
and if the fact alone were to be taken 
into account the natural conclusion 
would be that the celebration should be 
held at Exeter, on the 6th of January 
next, the anniversary of the date when 
the government went into effect. Other 
things, however, were necessarily con- 
sidered, the convenience of the people 
of the state being not the least import- 
ant. Exeter, in mid-winter, would be 
readily accessible for only a small part 
of the people, even with favorable 
traveling conditions, not likely then to 
prevail. Concord is centrally located 
and has been the permanent seat of 
government for generations. Here the 
people have been wont to assemble for 
important public functions and here 
they would naturally expect to gather 
for such a celebration as is planned. 
Hence the decision of the commission 
that it shall there be holden, notwith- 
standing the strong claims that might 
be presented in Exeter’s behalf. 

The next important matter to be con- 
sidered was the selection of an orator, 
or rather of some competent person to 
deliver the historical address upon the 
occasion of the celebration. After some 
discussion it was voted that a commit- 
tee be appointed to secure such service 
and the secretary, Mrs. Fellows, and 
Gen. Tuttle were named as such com- 
mittee. The committee decided to in- 
vite Prof. James A. Tufts of Exeter to 
perform the required service, which in- 
vitation he has accepted. This selec- 
tion may properly be regarded as a 
very happy one, not only on account 
of Prof. Tufts’ eminent qualifications 
but in due recognition of the town of 
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Exeter where the government was es- 
tablished, and in which famous Phillips 
Academy he has been a teacher for 
nearly half a century. 

The detailed program of the cele- 
bration of course remains to be devel- 
oped, and will be influenced by various 
considerations. Suggestions from in- 
terested citizens in regard to the same 
will be welcomed by the commission. 
It is expected that the Concord city 
government will co-operate with the 
commission and arrange for a parade 
and other appropriate features. 

It is probable that a grand legisla- 
tive reunion, such as has been held 
upon two former occasions, bringing 
together former state officials, and 
those who have served in either branch 
of the General Court, will be held on 
the day following the celebration pro- 
per. It would be a most opportune 
time for such a gathering, which would 
add greatly to the interests of the oc- 
casion. 

Aside from the formal address, 
there will doubtless be a number of 
short speeches by prominent citizens 
and natives of the state from abroad, 
of whom, by the way, there are more 
than there are living in the state, and 
to whom a general invitation will be 
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extended to come home and enjoy the 
celebration. 

The year 1926 will be especially a 
home-coming year for the sons and 
daughters of New Hampshire abroad 
on account of this anniversary, and 
many who do not come back to attend 
the celebration, will find their way to 
their native towns in Old Home Week, 
when the local celebration will be like- 
ly to take note of the anniversary. 

The people. of New Hampshire 
should be awake and alive to the im- 
portance of this great anniversary oc- 
casion. They should be _ especially 
proud of the bold and patriotic action 
of those heroes of “76” who led the na- 
tion at large in the matter of independ- 
ent government, and should be duly 
enthusiastic in celebrating their 
achievement. And let it ever be re- 
membered that in proportion to size 
and population, New Hampshire has 
contributed more than any other state 
to the establishment and maintenance 
of free government in America, and to 
the progress and development of the 
national life, along every line of action 
and achievement. 

HENRY H. METCALF, 
Sec’y N. H. Sesqui- 
Centennial Commission. 



















New Hampshire's 
Old Home Week 


Its Associations and Recollections 


In these days of Old Home Week 
reunions, of visiting friends and rela- 
tives, from near and far, we seem to 
naturally look into the consideration of 
our ancestry and our line of descent. 
This summer by visits and correspond- 
ence have come into the knowledge of 
the genealogical connections of different 
families and with a good deal of satis- 
faction, There is no doubt but many 
could find similar results by sufficient 
study. Searching back along the years 
it is pleasant to learn that while your- 
self may be of little importance you 
have been connected by blood or mar- 
riage with notable names recorded in 
history. 

Let anyone investigate their ancestry 
and often they may find this statement 
true. The writer of this, a member of 
the Society of Colonial Wars, has 
delved in‘o genealogy to quite an extent 
and proven his descent from men 
prominent in Colonial times, one was 
in King Phillip’s War, 1665, another 
in the Expedition to Crown Point in 
1765. 

Connections by marriage for in- 
stance, two cousins from Iowa visiting 
at our home, on their way to a general 
tour of Europe, had through the mother 
descended through Steven A. Douglass, 
“The Little Giant of the West,” an 
opponent of ability of Abraham Lin- 


coln in his political campaign in IIl- 
inois. Further back connection was 
traced to the Duke of Wellington, the 
conqueror of Napoleon. 

Another cousin from Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, married Cyrus F. Clay, a direct 
descendant of the statesman, Henry 
Clay, known as “Harry of the West.” 

Again, one closer than a cousin, mar- 
ried Samuel Addison Calhoun, of 
Oklahoma City, a connection of John 
C. Calhoun, one of the South’s greatest 
statesmen. 

Once more, to complete the list of 
the three great statesmen and orators 
of our country’s early history—Web- 


*ster, Clay and Calhoun. 


The writer of this, to show his rela- 
tionship to Daniel Webster, the head 


of the three great men mentioned 
above, will quote from a letter in his 
possession, from Hon. William E. 
Chandler, dated at Waterloo, Novem- 
ber 4, 1914. Writing of the Webster 
Birthplace Association, of which I was 
a member and in which Mr. Chandler 
was greatly interested, he said: “Of 
course you will cling to the thought of 
your connection with the Webster 
blood, and Webster is worthy of all the 
praise that has ever been given the 
name.” Then he quotes the descent 
through four generations, Thorne, 
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Fi:ts, Eastman, Ebenezer 
Daniel Webster. 

Sarah Thorne, the one first men- 
tioned by Mr. Chandler, was a re- 
markable woman, both physically and 
mentally, her powers were maintained 
to the close of a long life of full 100 
years. Probably Webster owed some- 
thing ‘o that early ancestor. 


Webster, 


One more only, bringing the name 


quite up to the present day, is that 
of the great commoner and orator, 
William Jennings Bryan. 

Cousins living in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, the Misses Bryan, who have also 
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visited at our house, and are cousins of 
my wife. ; 

So here in this brief record of one 
New Hampshire family we find connec- 
tions, both by blood and marriage, with 
Webster, Clay and Calhoun, the great- 
est of our country’s early s:atesmen. 
Also with Stephen A. Douglass and the 
Duke of Wellington; again in these 
later days with William Jennings 
Bryan, the peerless orator and “Presi- 
den:-maker,” like the Earl of Warwick, 
the former “king-maker” of old Eng- 
land. 


i of 
Concord, N. H., August 20, 1925. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE IN THE FALL 


By Zuella Sterling 


When the chestnut burs lie scattered 
Through the woodland’s fragrant hall, 
And the frost enwraps the hillsides 
Like a silver-spangled shawl, 
The full autumn moon’s high glory 
Tells again the mystic story 
Of my native state, New Hampshire, in the fall. 


Frisky breezes shake the corn stacks; 
Flocks of black crows caw and call, 


As if shouting invitations 


To the merry, harvest ball, 
Where the pumpkin, vivid yellow, 
And the ruddy apple, mellow, 
Lend their festive decoration in the fall. 


Oh, the leaves are bright confetti 
Showered down by giants tall, 
While the woodbine lights red fire 
On some weather-beaten wall— 
So forever I’ll remember 
_ The gay carnival, September, 
Of my native state, New Hampshire, in the fall. 
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TO NEWFOUND LAKE 
By Mary E. Hough 


I should love thee, perhaps, as one loves any lake 
Girt by the mountains silent and alone 

And fragrant with balsam from the fir-trees blown, 
When morning stirs the forest-tops awake. 


Here might the panting deer run down to slake 
His thirst and set afloat the ripples sown 

With lily-buds. Such waters having known, 
This lake would I love too just for their sake, 
Would count it as one beauteous picture more: 
A bluer replica of famed Lucerne, 

Blending with Ellen’s Isle and Trossach shore. 


Nor ever guessed I should in thee relearn 
That things most like the most unlike may be— 
Since thou hast been enshrined in memory. 





BEAUTY AND BRIEFNESS 


By Fanny Runnells Poole 


O world as God has made it! All is beauty, 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty; 

What further may be sought for or declared? 
—Robert Browning. 


Brief is the reign of Beauty. Brief 

The veining of the summer leaf; 

And follower of fleeting June, 

Wild iris. There’s a vibrant tune 

That pulses the brown thrasher’s lay ; 
And barely doth survive the May. 


O brief the union exquisite 

Of body and soul,—the joy of it! 

From too great glory of the Sun 

We welcome Night, the tranquil one. 
Compact of sadness and of cheer 

The Love that rounds of certain sphere. 


We ask but this of the Unknown,— 
By faith assured, by reason shown,— 
Brief passage through the realm of Dis 
To some world beautiful as this. 








The Minerals of the Granite 
State 


NEW 


HAMPSHIRE POSSESSES NO IMPORTANT 


DEPOSITS OF METALS, ITS CHIEF MINERALS 
BEING GRANITE AND MICA 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


New Hampshire is well named the 
“Granite State,” but it is also the State 
of felsite, andalusite, mica, talc, slate, 
limestone and quartzites. In geological 
formation, New Hampshire belongs 
chiefly to the Laurentian epoch of the 
Eozoic Age. Small areas of Cambrain 
slate and large areas of what seems to 
be Helderberg limestone are situated 
amid the western and southwestern 
parts of the State. Evidences of glac- 
ial action are clearly visible through- 
out New Hampshire. Its rocks are 
everywhere striated, and great bould- 
ers have been moved considerable dis- 
tances, being deposited fully 3000 feet 
above their source. 

As a whole, the soil of New Hamp- 
shire is not fertile. In the southern 
portion of the State, it is light and 
sandy; but in certain parts of the 
Connecticut Valley and in the region of 
the White Mountains, the soil is well 
adapted for agriculture. And although 
New Hampshire’s soil is, as a whole, 
not fertile and New Hampshire is well 
named the “Granite State,” it poss- 
esses no important deposits of metals, 
its chief minerals being granite and 
mica. The State produced at one time 


more mica than any of the other 
states; but, in 1907, it ranked only the 
sixth among eleven mica-producing 
states. However, to-day, New Hamp- 
shire is still producing considerable 
mica, other states leading in the pro- 
duction of this mineral being North 
Carolina, Virginia and Georgia. 
Inasmuch as New Hampshire is call- 
ed the Granite State, it will be interest- 
ing and instructive to consider what 
granite really is. Of course, it is un- 
stratified rock, and it is formed of 
quartz, felspar and mica. It occurs 
in masses. It is the most abundant 
of ingneous rocks and has been sub- 
jected to great pressure. Geologically, 
granite belongs to periods which range 
from the pre-Cambrian to the Tert- 
iary. It varies in its degree of hard- 
ness and its color. Its weight approx- 
imates 2 3-4 that of water. That is, 
if a cubic foot of water equals 62 1-2 
pounds, a cubic foot of granite would 
average about 172 pounds. Compared 
with this, a cubic foot of anthracite 
coal would weigh about 106 pounds. 
As was stated above, granite is com- 
posed of quartz, felspar and mica. 
Most of us are well acquainted with 
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quartz—it is formed of 47 per cent. 
silicon and 53 per cent. oxygen. Chem- 
ically, it is Si02. Most of us do not 
know so much about felspar. There 
are several kinds of this mineral. Gen- 
erally speaking, it contains aluminum 
silicate with potassium, sodium, cal- 
cium and barium. And most of us are 
well acquainted with mica, which may 
easily be split into thin, tough and 
transparent scales. Mica is also known 
by the name of “isinglass.” Moreover, 
granite may be associated with miner- 
als like tourmaline, iron, apatite, zir- 
con, garnet, as well as other minerals. 
In fact, the red color of many granites 
is caused by the felspar in them hav- 
ing been stained by iron oxides. 

Most of the granites occur in great 
masses, called “bosses,” which may 
cover hundreds of square miles in area. 
They are what are known as “plutonic 
rocks,” cooling at some depth below 
the earth’s surface, and they are sit- 
uated very frequently in regions com- 
posed of ancient rocks. However, it 
now seems certain that granites may 
be of all ages, and although most of 
them belong to the Palaeozoic age, 
some of them are no older than the 
lower Tertiary age. Of course, New 
Hampshire is not the only state where 
granite is quarried. The granites of 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, 
Georgia, Connecticut and California 
are also extensively used. Neverthe- 
less, when we consider the general ap- 
pearance of New Hampshire’s surface, 
its picturesque rocks, hills and moun- 
tains, we feel that a most appropriate 
name has been bestowed upon it—the 
Granite State. 

But although New Hampshire is 
more remarkable for its granite rocks 
than for its minerals, it possesses, none 
the less, a wide variety of mineral sub- 
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stances. In fact, there are in all about 
90 of these different minerals. Some 
of these minerals have been given un- 
familiar names,—such as epidote, stau- 
rolite, andalusite, prehnite, iolite, zois- 
ite, malachite, muscovite, limonite, 
apatite, labraddorite, marcasite, steat- 
ite, rhodonite, indicolite, stibnite and 
anthophyllite. Others of these 90 min- 
erals are more familiar to us,—bery]l, 


mica, tourmaline, felspar, quartz, 
garnet, amethyst, graphite, alum, py- 
rite, soapstone, arsenic, hornblende 


and magnetic iron. Even the common 
metalic ores are present in New Hamp- 
shire. These are iron, copper, lead 
and tin. Respecting iron ore, there is 
considerable of it scattered about in 
the Granite State. For example, there 
is brown iron ore in large veins. near 
Jackson. Then Charlestown, Fran- 
conia, Gilford, Landaff, Lebanon, Lis- 
bon, Swanzey, as well as other places, 
possess iron in some form or other. 
Copper is to be found in Lyman, lead 
in Landaff and tin in Jackson. Of 
course, these metals may, in all proba- 
bility, be discovered in other towns. 
Beryls are found in Acworth, Campton, 
Grafton, Groton, New London, Spring- 
field and Wilmot. There are amethysts 
in Amherst; tourmalines in Acworth, 
Alstead, Bedford, Gilmanton, Grafton, 
Hanover, Lyme, Sullivan and Unity; 
whilst garnets are very common in 
New Hampshire. Graphite is present 
in Bristol, Goshen, Hillsboro and 
Ware. Talc is found in Richmond and 
Warren. In the Notch near the Craw- 
ford House, there is quite a variety of 
minerels. These include green octa- 
hedral fluorite, quartz crystals, black 
tourmalines, chiastolite, beryls, calcite, 
amethyst and amazonstone. However, 
silver is not mentioned among the 90 
minerals of the Granite State, but gold 
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is. It has been discovered at Canaan, 
Enfield, Lisbon, Littleton and Lyman. 
So far, diamonds have not been dis- 
covered in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, and we shall probably have to 
look elsewhere for emeralds, sapphires 
and rubies. Nevertheless, many of 
New Hampshire’s towns are possessed 
of considerable mineral wealth. There 
is Acworth, with its beryl, mica, tour- 
maline; felspar, albite, rose quartz 
and columbite. There is Alstead, with 
its mica, albite and black tourmaline. 
There is Bartlett, with its quartz crys- 
tals and smoky quartz. Then, Bristol 
has its graphite, Campton its beryl and 
Charlestown its staurolite and andalu- 
site macle. Moreover, Croydon pos- 
sesses iolite; Francestown, soapstone, 
and Franconia, hornblende, staurolite, 
epidote and other minerals. Goshen 
has graphite; Grafton has mica, albite, 
blue, green and yellow beryls, tourmal- 
ine, garnets and triphylite; and Gran- 
tham, gray staurolite. Hanover, Hav- 
erhill, Hillsboro and Hinsdale are each 
possessed of one or more minerals. 
And Jackson possesses arsenopyrite, 
magnetite and molybdenite; Jaffrey, 
cyanite; and Keene, graphite. 
Landaff has, besides its lead and iron 
ores, the mineral molybdenite; Leb- 
anon, bog-iron ore; and Lisbon has 


staurolite, black and red_ garnets, 
magnetite, hornblende, epidote and 
zoisite. The town of Lyme possesses 


cyanite, black tourmaline and stibnite; 
Madison, galenite and blende; Merri- 
mack, rutile; and Middleton, the same 
mineral. Moultonborough has _horn- 
blende; New London, molybdenite; 
Orford, brown tourmalines, steatite, 
rutile and ripidolite; Pelham, steatite; 
Piermont, micaceous iron; Richmond, 


iolite; Shelburne, galenite, black 
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blande, chalcopyrite and _ pyrite; 
Springfield, very large beryls, garnets, 
black tourmalines, albite and mica; 
Sullivan, black tourmaline; and Swan- 
zey has magnetic iron, in masses in 
granite. And, in addition to all these 
towns, Unity possesses copper and 
iron pyrites, chlorophyllite, green mica, 
radiated actinolite, iron ore and mag- 
netite; Warren, chalcopyrite, blende, 
epidote, pyrite, tremolite, galenite, 
rutile, talc, cinnamon stone, pyroxene 
and beryls; Westmoreland, molybden- 
ite, apatite, blue feldspar, manganese 
and fluorite, and Wilmot possesses 
beryls. 


The New Hampshire towns which 
have produced the most excellent 
specimens of minerals are Acworth, 
Franconia, Grafton, Hanover, Lisbon, 
Orford, Shelburne, Springfield, Unity, 
Warren and Westmoreland. In all, 
there are about 60 towns whose vicini- 
ties contain the Granite State’s 90 min- 
erals. It will be noted that Acworth, 
Franconia, Hanover, Lisbon, Orford, 
Unity, Warren and Westmoreland, as 
well as other towns mentioned above, 
are situated close to, or not far from, 
the Connecticut river. Although, be- 
yond question most of the minerals 
possessed by New Hampshire have 
now been named, other minerals with- 
in this State may be discovered at any 
time. And many other deposits of 
minerals — perhaps large deposits — 
may be found. It is true that, com- 
pared with some of the other states, 
the Granite State is not remarkable 


for its minerals. However, New 
Hampshire’s beryls, mica, rutile, iolite, 
staurolite, garnets, epidote, molybden- 
ite, apatite, cinnamon stone and tour- 
malines are well worthy of a mineral- 
ogist’s interest and study. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By Iva H. Drew 


Some one said to me one day 
‘What has New Hampshire for display?” 
And I made answer to them this way: 


¥ 
‘‘New Hampshire has mountains rising high, 
Piercing the veil of the boundless sky; 
Monuments grand that can never die. 


New Hampshire has hills that ramble and dip, 
Shading to purple at the tip; 
And down through mosses the cascades drip. 


New Hampshire’s rivers of sparkling sheen 
Add beauty and grandeur to the scene, 
Bordered by walls of living green. 


New Hampshire has brooks where the speckled trout 
Says to the angler “Come pull me out; 
I’m yours for the helping without a doubt.” 


New Hampshire has roads stretching here and there, 
Where one can ride with never a care— 
Some overhung with branches rare. 


New Hampshire’s woods hide the wily deer; 
And the partridge’s drumming sounds out clear, 
Telling the hunter his game is near. 


New Hampshire has farmsteads stretching wide, 
And thrifty farmers, the country’s pride 
In sweet contentment there abide. 


New Hampshire has men of power and might, 
Ready for peace or ready to fight 
Should it be shown that war is right. 


New Hampshire’s women—Who can tell 
In which of the virtues they excel? 
For whatever they do is done full well. 


New Hampshire’s climate’s of the best, 
Summers of charm and winters of zest. 
To live in New Hampshire one is blest.” 
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THE GOOD ROAD PAYS 
(NV. H. Highways) 


Most people at some time in their 
lives have lived in a community where 
the coming of spring meant isolation, 
deep and inseparable, because of bad 
roads. Many people live in such com- 
munities at the present time, for al- 
though road building has made rapid 
strides in the last few years, less than 
15% of our highway mileage has been 
surfaced and less than 2% has been 
permanently improved. 

Adequate transportation facilities 
are the basis of trade, and the cost of 
adequately improving the highways to 
meet traffic conditions is less than the 
cost of attempting to operate vehicles 
over an unimproved highway. The 
cost of a needed improvement has to 
be met by the people whether the im- 
provement be made or not and the cost 
of going without the improvement is 
greater than the cost of making it. 

Various ways are used to finance 
highway improvements. Bond issues, 
a gasoline tax, automobile license fees 
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or a combination of these are common. 
A bond issue is merely a convenient de- 
vice for extending the period of time of 
a payment over a series of years. It 
means simply borrowing on the com- 
munity’s credi: and making provisions 
for retiring the debt by diverting such 
revnues as automobile license fees, or 
gasoline taxes toward the retirement of 
the bonds. The trouble is the people 
do not understand this. They fail to 
realize that instead of actually borrow- 
ing, they are merely borrowing the 
Sta‘e’s credit to get a certain sum of 
money in one lump sum so that they 
can have a convenient mileage of roads 
quickly and pay for them gradually 
with the proceeds of fees that they 
would have to pay anyway, roads or no 
roads. : 

Whatever plan of financing is adopt- 
ed, the proceeds should be so financed 
that the cost of up-keep of the high- 
way, as improved, is the lowest possi- 
ble. A distinction should be made be- 
tween taxes levied to pay the cost of 
needed community improvements and 
taxes levied purely for the support of 
the government. The first if properly 
carried out, constitutes an investment 
that will pay good returns; the second 
must be regarded as a necessary ex- 
pense. Taxes levied for useful sub- 
stantial public improvements, there- 
fore, are an investment. 

In any consideration of appropria- 
tions for highway building, the fact 
should not be lost sight of that the 
demand is for wider and wider road- 
ways, necessitating a constantly in- 
creasing cost per mile. 

American enterprise has provided 
our citizens with about eighteen million 
motor vehicles. In 1924, 3,680,000 
motor vehicles were produced. If we 


can accept the optimism of the automo- 
tive industry as expressed recently at 
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several of the large motor shows, it 
seems likley that production in 1925 
will considerably exceed 4,000,000. 
The public is going to buy this output. 
The economy, safe:y and comfort 
which the motor vehicle is capable of 
rendering to its owner is entirely de- 
pendent upon the condition of the high- 
ways. We are facing the problem that 
the motor car has set for us, of suiting 
the roads to the traffic rather than the 
traffic to the roads. 

Various states are now building a 
system of concrete roads. They are 
doing this on the deferred payment 
plan, by means of a device known as a 
“Bond Issue.” This bond issue they 
are paying for, principal and interest, 
with the proceeds of motor vehicle li- 
cense fees. 

In New Hampshire the owner of a 
light touring car pays a license fee of 
$15.30 as his annual contribution to- 
ward paved road construction. The 
paved road reduces the operating cost 
of the touring car by about 2c per mile. 
Therefore, the owner has his license fee 
re‘urned to him in the form of saving 
in car operation when he has driven 765 
miles. It is safe to say that in every 
instance the car owner will travel a far 
greater mileage. Therefore, the reduc- 
tion in operating cost is far greater than 
the tax they pay. 

Thousands of miles of permanent 
highways are being laid every year. 
Engineers are studying as never before 
the question of the best road surface 
from the standpoint of economy of 
construction, minimum maintenance 
upkeep and above all safety for traffic. 
In the consideration of this latter point 
engineers have had the active support 
of automobile associations and clubs, as 
well as firms operating mo‘or stages. 
The practically unanimous opinion of 
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these authorities is that the concrete 
road surface is by all odds the safest 
and bes: type of road known today. 

Perhaps the greatest forward step in 
the design of concrete pavement has 
come within the past year or so with 
the almost general adoption of the 
Maricopa type first used extensively in 
Maricopa County, Arizona. Its effi- 
ciency has been thoroughly proven by 
the tests on the Bates Experimental 
Road conducted by the State of Illinois 
at a cost of over $300,000. Widespread 
accep:ance of this type of pavement, 
which differs from the ordinary type of 
pavement in its being thicker at the 
edges than at the middle, is one of the 
recent highway achievements. New 
Hampshire has adopted this type for 
their standard of construction during 
1925. . 

During this year the Highway De- 
partment has awarded coniracts for 
4.37 miles of this type of concrete 
pavement at an average cost of $30,- 
845. per mile including ail incidental 
work such as excavation and drainage 
structures. It is interesting to note 
that this price is about one-half of the 
cost of concrete pavements in Massa- 
chusetts where the average price for 
this season has been over $60,000 per 
mile, while the average price in Rhode 
Island has been about $51,000 per mile. 

The Federal Government pays $15,- 
000 per mile to the States on roads 
built on the Federal Aid system, thus 
it is noted that in New Hampshire they 
pay nearly 50 per cent of the cost of 
these roads. New Hampshire is build- 
ing permanent roads for less money in 
most instances than adjacent states are 
paying for less durable types. 

The decreased maintenance charges 
on permanent pavements soon pay for 
any increased original cost and the Fed- 
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eral Government does not contribute 
toward maintenance of highways. 

Another factor which must be con- 
sidered is that the railways are turning 
to motor trucks for economy. It seems 
as if the branch line railroads of to- 
morrow will be “rail-less.” The loco- 
motive and the box car will be used for 
more profitable work and the branch 
line stations will be served by motor 
trucks operating over State Highways. 
Recent activities of railroad companies 
show a definite trend in this direction. 
Already 35 American railroads are us- 
ing motor trucks for hauling freigh: 
and traffic experts are making studies 
to determine other locations where the 
motor truck can save money for the 
railroads. 

They are not hard to find. One ex- 
ample will illustrate. On a 40-mile 
branch line in New York State a local 
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freight train operated three days a 
week. The train was manned by an 
engine man, a conductor, a flag man 
and four train men. It cost the rail- 
road company $5000 in round num- 
bers to run this train each month. Now 
a motor truck hauls all the freight 
formerly handled by this train. Only 
two men are required to run this “rail- 
less” train, a driver and a helper and 
the entire cos: is only $1000 per month. 
A $4000 saving per month looks good 
to the railway and besides the equip- 
ment and crew formerly used on this 
branch line is now released for more 
profitable service. 

Not in a long time have conditions 
been so favorable for such public 
work as permanent highway building. 
Your highway authorities are willing to 
carry on their share of this public work 
but they must have your support. 





MOUNT MONADNOCK SPEAKS 


By Mary K. Hutchinson 


Mount Monadnock beckoned, whispered: “Come from all thy toil away! 
Strength to give to weary mortals—strength that recreates and _ thrills? 
Come and see what I can show thee, climb my steeps and from my brow, 
See a landscape’s glowing splendor, clad in gorgeous colors now! 


“What is toil?” 


Monadnock asked me, “That it holds thee in its thrall? 


Knowest not that he who plays not, finds rewards both scant and small? 
Knowest not that ‘tis the pleasure of myself, like all great hills, 
Strength to give to weary mortals—Strength that recreates and thrills? 


“Tf ye linger in the city, caught by Duty, held by Greed, 

Thou wilt surely miss all beauty, make thyself a slave of Need. 

Knowest not that Great Souls always (those we call the shining lights) 
Have been those who toiled-yet claiming days for play and restful nights?” 


Hearing this from old Monadnock, throwing down tasks seeming tame, 
Sought I rest and peace and beauty; near Monadnock’s side I came. 

There God’s Glory shone around me, gave me inspiration, too, 

Gave me strength to toil while hoping all my dreams would soon come true! 
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BYWAYS THAT BRING FOND RECOLLECTIONS TO THE SON OF N. H. 














Will Cressy’s Humorous 
History of Maine 


MAINE was named for a battleship. 

Although some authorities claim that 
it was named for a town in France 
where Henrietta Maria, the wife of 
King Charles, The One I, of England, 
came from. Take your choice. 

The coast of MAINE was the first 
spot on the North American Continent 
to be seen by a white man. For in the 
year 986 a Norwegian Fisherman got 
blown out to see, got one look at this 
rock bound coast, begged pardon for 
intruding, and went back. The name 
of this intrepid discoverer was 
BJARNE (the Norwegian way of 
spelling  “John”) HERJULFSUN 
(Norwegian for “Johnson’’). 

Five years later another member of 
The Norwegian Yacht Club decided to 
take a run over to America and see if 
this ‘“B-JAY-B-CLOTHES-JIGGER- 
B-JOHNSON” had told the truth 
about the “bluffs” they were putting 
up against immigration. So he did. 
And he LANDED. So that it is to 
LIEF ERICSON that the honor goes 
of being the first white man to set foot 
on American soil in 1001; and he land- 
ed in MAINE. And this was 491 
years before Christopher Columbus, 
that Spanish Egg-Balancer, even saw 
the island of San Salvadore. (He has 
not seen North America YET.) 





To MAINE also goes the credit of 
the first settlement. For in the year 
1500 a party of French fishermen came 
over and wintered at the mouth of the 
Kennebec River. (And even THIS 
was fifteen years before Uncle Mon- 
key-gland Pence de Leon built the 
Ponce de Leon Hotel at St. Augustine, 
Florida. ) 

In 1607 Mr. George Popham came 
over from England and tried to start 
a permanent settlement at this same 
place. But he kept fussing around 
with the Indians until he did not have 
anything left to fuss with, and finally 
appeared as “the piece-de-resistance” 
of an Indian banquet, and that was the 
end of him, and the settlement. 

Then on Sept. 6, 1620, The Pilgrim 
Fathers made their celebrated dash 
from Holland to America in sixty-three 
days, run onto a rock down at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., landed, held a prayer 
meeting, and went into the Antique 
Furniture business. 

There! Now you are discovered! 

The coast of Maine is 250 miles long, 
as the crow flies. But as the fish 
swims, following the shore line, it is 
2500 miles. 

While Maine is situated at the up- 
per right hand corner of the U. S. Map, 
it is always spoken of as DOWN East. 
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MAINE is called “The fPine Tree 
State,” because 8-10 of it is pine trees, 
1-10 rivers and lakes. And the other 
tenth towns. 


Most of the places in Maine have 
Indian names. And judging from the 
names the Indians were a tough bunch. 
Samples: 


KATARDIN — MADAWASKA — 
WALLASTKA — SQUAW PAN— 
AROOSTOOK — CHESUNCOOK — 
PAMEDEMCOOK — MACWAHOE 
— MILLINOCKETT — MATTA- 
WAMKEA G—BASKAHEGAN — 
CARRITUNK — PASSODUMKEAG 
— PISCATAQUIS—CARRABASSET 
—KENDUSKEAG — SKOWHEGAN 
—SAGADHOC, and a lot of other In- 
dian Broadcasting Stations. 


MAINE is the only place in the 
world which can make “SA” spell 
“Sock.” For they spell it “SACO” and 
pronounce it “SOCK-O.” While only 
a few miles away they have “CASCO,” 
pronounced “CASK-O.” 


Right up against this Saco they have 
got another town, Biddeford (named 
for Henry Ford’s Great Aunt), and the 
two of them are so near together that 
only the Traffic Cops can tell which 
one is going to “Sock” you with the 
fine. 

MAINE is the Summer Headquar- 
ters for St. Petersburg, Florida. In the 
fall the whole State moves back to St. 
Petersburg. 


Probably Maine’s most distinguished 
and most widely known son is Neal 
Dow, Senator Volstead’s Grandfather, 
and the inventor of Prohibition, The 
Water Wagon, The Side Door, The 
Three-Mile-Limit, and The 
Saint of Bimini and Cuba. 


Patron 
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MAINE was made the first “Dry” 
State in 1850. And it has voted “Dry” 
ever since. And the drier it voted the 
wetter it got. 


* Two of the settlements of the State 
are “Brewer” and “Bar Harbor”; but 
neither of them mean NOW what they 
were evidently originally intended to 
mean. 

MAINE has produced many States- 
men and almost one President. But 
the “Rum” they had driven out of 
their State got into the campaign, and 
combined with two other “Rs” turned 
the “Good Knight” into a “Good 
Night.” 

MAINE has 3145 Square miles of 
lakes and rivers, most of them with 
unpronounceable names. Probably 
MOOSEHEAD, SEBAGO, RICH- 
ARDSON and RANGELEY are the 
best known; for very few men would 
dare to go up to a ticket office window 
and ask for tickets to LAKE UMBA- 
GOG, PAMEDEMCOOK or BASK- 
HEGAN. 

The hunting and fishing up in these 
Maine woods and lakes is unsurpassed. 
Indians used to be used almost ex- 
clusively as Guides. But recently the 
married men are fighting a little shy on 
these Indian Guides. 

MAINE’S principal industries are 
manufacturing, lumbering and _ pota- 
toes. Aroostook County, Maine, pro- 
duces more and better potatoes than 
any equal area in America. They used 
to term them Irish Potatoes. But 
since so many of the inhabitants 
have been showing a predilection for 
sheets and pillowcases for clothing pur- 
poses, they just call them Potatoes. 

Aroostook County potatoes are in 
great demand for seeding. And potato 
seeds come very high. Right between 
seedless oranges and seed pearls. 
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Another big industry in Maine is 
LIME. 


Limes are used to make Limeade, 
Gin Fizzes, Gin Rickies and Bacardy 
Cocktails—if you can get the gin and 
the Barcardy. 


Whaling used to be another leading 
industry. But owing to the large num- 
bers of Tourists and Fishermen who 
have invaded the State late years, the 
whales are not biting as they used to. 


Among MAINE’S various other 
crops and industries are,—I C E— 
SPRUCE GUM—CHRISTMAS 
TREES — CANOES — BONELESS 
CODFISH—POGLAND WATER— 
ALLEGED SARDINES—REPUBLI- 
CAN MAJORITIES—COUNTRY 
FIDDLERS and TOURISTS. 

MAINE has two Seasons. 
and August. 





Winter 


The First City of Importance in 
Maine as you come up from Nova 
Scotia—is— 

BAR HARBOR. It is a wild town. 
In addition to the prevailing arid 
condition of the State there is hanging 
over its portals the inscription: 

“ABANDON AUTOS ALL YE 
WHO ENTER HERE.” 

The speed limit on the island is four 
miles on straight-aways and two miles 
on corners. 

KENNEBUNKPORT. The loveli- 
est bunch of rocks on the Atlantic 
coast. It is here that Rupert Hughes 
comes to write his stories of The Wild 
West. 

BANGOR. Great lumber town. 
Streets full of Chips. The National Re- 
publican Party always comes here for 
The Prohibition Plank in their plat- 
forms. 


They also make most of the pulp 
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paper used by New York newspapers. 
But if Frank Munsey keeps on this in- 
dustry will be ruined. 


LEWISTON. (Named for Lewis 
Stone, the moving picture Star.) Lo- 
cated on Mr. Andrew Scoggins’s river 
where it takes a sixty foot drop. Large 
cotton and woolen mills. Prospectus 
says they have “7500 hands” working 
in these mills. Allowing two hands to 
each person this would make 3750 
workmen. 


AUGUSTA. (Named for Augusta 
Evans, who wrote “Three Weeks” there 
one week.) The State Capital. Two 
Insane Asylums, including the State— 
Legislature. Must be a Woman’s 
Rights town, for among its publica- 
tions are,—‘‘American Womanhood,” 
“Needlecraft,” “Happy Hours,” 
“Hearth & Home,” and “Comfort.” 


BATH. And the only one in the 
State. But then it is too cold for bath- 
ing in Maine most of the time. In ad- 
dition to bathing they also build ships 
here. Good ones, too. 


BELFAST. Where they make “The 
Belfast Ginger Ale.” And “The Maine 
Temperance Record” is published here. 
Very coingular incidence. 


BRUNSWICK. Bowdoin College 
and Maine Medical College here. And 
nine miles from the only bath in the 
State. 


CALAIS. On the St. Croix river. 
(About every place in Maine seems to 
be named for some sort of beverage.) 
Named for the place in France that 
fifteen minutes after you leave Dover, 
England, you hope you will live to 
reach. 


CARIBOU. Principal industries 
raising corn and making _ starch. 
Sounds like a pudding. 
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BUCKSPORT. Where Jed Prouty 
came from. 


EASTPORT. Most Eastern town 
in America. Eighteen sardine factor- 
ies. A sardine is an educated smelt. 
Education pays. As a low-down ig- 
norant smelt he is worth ten cents a 
‘bushel. As an educated, well-dressed 
sardine it fetches thirty cenis a 
can. 


GARDNER. Principle export, ICE. 
Their only trouble is in keeping the 
ice broken up in the river during the 
summer time long enough to get their 
crop out to market. 


LISBON FALLS. Grist Mills and 
Flannel mills, where they manufacture 
the flour into flannel cakes. 


MADISON. Several Coffin Factor- 
ies. Have never had a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer. 


OLD TOWN. Canoes. 


SKOWHEGAN. Make most of the 
hammers, hatchets and axes used in 
America. And it is a safe bet that not 
one man out of fifty in the town owns 
a decent hammer, hatchet or axe. 


SOUTH BERWICK. If you want 
to go there, engage a guide. For the 
railroad station is AGAMENTIUS 
and there is not a ticket agent or a 
brakeman in Maine who can pronounce 
it. 

WISCASSET. Summer resort. One 


local paper. “The Sheepscot Echo.” 
Form your own conclusions. 


POLAND SPRINGS. Best hotel in 
New England. Run by the three 
Brothers. They are Quakers. Quak- 
ers never shave. A meeting of the firm 
looks like an explosion in the Oster- 
more Mattress factory. This Spring is 


the only thing in the State which has 


never gone dry. In addition to, the 
water drank upon the premises, enough 


is shipped every day to float the Na- 
tional Debt. 


PORTLAND. Where the cement 
comes from. 


Portland is surrounded by islands— 
the islands are surrounded by forts— 
the forts are surrounded by the latest 
things in armament. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, try to come in, when they 
don’t want you to. 


Portland has produced some real 
good writers. Messrs. Longfellow and 
Wadsworth turned out some stuff that 
was just as good as Ring Lardner and 
Octavus Roy Cohen are doing to- 
day. 


It was in Portland that Mister 
Hines discovered that a mixture of 
beeswax, skim milk and nuts would 


improve the complexion—at sixty cents 
a bottle. 


At a convention of The Associated 
FLY & MOSQUITO Clubs of Amer- 
ica held here in 1911 it was voted that 
Mister Burroughs, of Portland, was 
the most serious menace to their hap- 
piness and existence. 


OLD ORCHARD. More water. If 
there ever was an orchard on this 
beach it must have been a “Pair” Or- 
chard, where the “Peaches” made 
“Dates” with the “Prunes.” 


In former years Old Orchard mer- 
chants did quite a business in bathing 
suits. But they say there is no money 
in bathing suits now. Nor much of 
anything else—except girls—and they 
are more out than in. 


It is claimed that more Portland 
marriages—and divorces—start at Old 
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Orchard Beach than in all the rest of 
Maine put together. 

YORK BEACH. Maine’s __ best 
known watering place.. And here dur- 
ing July and August can be found the 
most interesting collection of wild, and 
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BACK WIDOWS 
—EYELESS 
TIGERS and = 
SIGHTLESS 
PIGS—OYS-,- 
TER PIRATES ‘, 
and HUMAN* 









partly wild, life indigenous to New 
England. 


BARES — CALVES — DIVING 
VENUSES and FLOATING FLAP- 
PERS—WILD WOMEN and TAME 
CHICKENS — NIGHT HAWKS — 
POKER SHARKS — DIAMOND- 


PELICANS and; 

camp after camp ‘* 

of WILD IN- 

DIANS. ‘ anv noon | G 
And these are = 

the main things | 

about MAINE. 


(HIS SIGNATURE) 








THE RED MANSE 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


Beside a rural road it stands 
Upon its wide, ancestral lands, 
Alone, aloof; 
Designed from plain, untutored plans, 
And built by skillful, honest hands 
To ridge of roof. 


With many windows, many panes, 
Whereon beat centuries of rains 

And sleeted snow; 
With ancient chimney, huge and square, 
It stands to-day as it stood there 

Long, long ago. 


Where worthy fathers dwelt and died, 
Where stalwart sons brought home a bride 
And tilled its lands; 
Sound timbered throughout wall and floor, 
Red robed from rooftree unto door, 
That mansion stands. 
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HAMPTON BEACH 
By Ralph E. Meras 


O Hampton Beach, Fair Hampton Beach 
How far and wide your white sands reach 
So wide and far they stretch away 
Making a fairyland for play 

When Old Sol’s heat does sore oppress 
How welcome is your soft caress, 

Your cooling breezes seldom fail 

So smiles and gladness soon prevail. 


Here countless bathers sport and swim 

For recreation, health and vim 

Their scanty costumes, myriad hues - 

No longer shock; but still amuse. 

Time was when mermaids prized their hair 
Now, sea-nymphs are mostly bobbed and bare. 
Yet dame fashion on the flapper smiles 

As the modern male she thus beguiles. 


Here lovers stroll and tell the story 7 
So old, yet new, their heaven, their glory. 

What joy to stroll along the shore 

And list the constant breakers roar 

To watch them dash against the wall 

A priceless sight, yet free to all 

And often gallant ships pass by 

To please and fascinate the eye. 


You charm us with your beauteous sights 
Your pleasant days, your glorious nights. 
When the full moon, from out the sea, 
Rises to smile on you and me 

As joyfully we walk or sit 

We marvel at the size of it 

So round and large, a ball of fire, 

A scene to thrill, uplift, inspire. 


You welcome us with outstretched arms 
Delight us with your many charms 

Your wavelets voices soft and low 

Make music in their ceaseless flow 

Your sands a soft and restful bed 

Your sounds like prayers to: Heaven said 
They lull us into peaceful sleep 

To dream of life, with joys complete. 











By-Products of the Unat- 
tainable 


By Ella Shannon Bowles 


I must say at the beginning of this 
article that my title was suggested by 
an essay, “New Standards in Art and 
Literature,” published in the ATLAN- 
TIC MONTHLY for February 1925. 
Among the original ideas of the author 
is one that is most interesting to the 
student who has followed a course of 
reading among the masterpieces of the 
chief living English authors. In speak- 
ing of “art”, Mr. Orage says, “It’s the 
aim in the unattainable, the unrealiz- 
able, the impossible; and all real works 
of art are the by-products of a striving 
toward what can never be produced.” 

This brings up the question as to 
how far Kipling, Shaw, Wells, Chester- 
ton, Barrie, Conrad (Who recently 
died), Bennett and Galsworthy have 
produced those by-products “of a striv- 
ing toward what can never be pro- 
duced.” Naturally we are willing to 
admit that each of these artists had a 
set of ideals and aims peculiar to him- 
self and differentiated by his particu- 
lar personality, environment and train- 
ing. If he fails in his pursuit of the 
unattainable, he fails in a way charac- 
teristic to himself. If he succeeds, 
even in a small way, in reaching his 
ideals, he has produced a_ product 
stamped wth his own intensity of pur- 
pose and his own philosophy of life. 

For instance, I see Kipling as a man 
of purpose, the champion of Tmnerial- 


ism, of order, of law, of discipline and 
restraint. One writer has said,“There 
are geniuses too big to run smoothly 
in a beaten track.” Such a man is 
Rudyard Kipling. He refuses to be 
known simply at a teller of tales of 
India, the poet of the British soldier, 
or the writer of stories with an allegor- 
ical meaning. If he has failed to keep 
up with the promise of his earlier years, 
he has given the English speaking race 
some by-products “worthy to be called 
art.” 

“Beyond The Pale,” “On The City 
Wall,” “Without Benefit of Clergy” 
are three of the world’s great short 
stories told by a man who, by perfec- 
tion in the choice of word and a com- 
prehension of his characters, brings the 
atmosphere of India and the life of the 
Anglo Saxons there vividly before the 
reader. Personally, my favorite is 
“Kim,” that cross-section of life show- 
ing the immense dfference between the 
East and West. I am of the opinion of 
Frederick Taber Cooper who says,“It 
was written, if ever any book was, with 
heart and soul and mind at the end of 
his pen, and inspired with that all-see- 
ing comprehension that makes its pages 
luminous.” 

To have a mind so vital and so in- 
dividualized that one is said to “have 
fertilized the twentieth century with 
the most radical and epoch making 
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thought of the nineteenth century,” 
can not fail to brand its owner as a 
genius striving to gain the heights of 
the unattainable. If you are limited for 
time, yet wish to read something writ- 
ten by Bernard Shaw, try the book con- 
taining the plays, “Androcles And The 
Lion,” “Overruled,” and “Pygmalion.” 
It needs but this one volume, carefully 
read, to display the rapier-like wit, the 
moral purpose, and the dramatic sense 
of the great “G. B. S.” 

“T was disappointed in the plays, 
after I had read the prefaces,” one 
student told me. 

The prefaces to Shaw’s plays should 
be carefully read and digested: though 
you may not agree with everything that 
he says. They will give food for 
thought and for heated discussions: for 
one reader will heartily agree with the 
writer, while the other will just as thor- 
oughly disagree. Perhaps the greatest 
thing that he has ever done is to start 
men thinking. 

“There’s some:hing that doesn’t 
mind us. It isn’t what we try to get 
that we get, it isn’t the good we think 
we do is good. What makes us happy 
isn’t our trying what makes others 
happy isn’t our trying. There’s a sort 
of character people like and stand up 
for and.a sort they won’t. You got to 
work it out and take the consequences.” 

Thus spake Mr. Polly, the haber- 
dasher with the dreamer’s soul; the 
character created by H. G. Wells from 
his experience and environment among 
England’s middle class people. Mr. 
Polly is an outstanding example of the 
great fight which the author sees for- 
ever going on—the intellect of man 
against the body—the soul battling 
with environment. Although Wells is 
a great historian and prophet, he reach- 
es his best heights, I think, in just this 
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simple picturing of the everyday man 
who strives against sordid restrictions. 
Who but a seer could so knowingly 
and lovingly peer behind the common- 
place exterior of an ordinary mortal 
and discover the personality who could 
say, as he re-acts to the beauty of the 
sunset, “Come here always when I’m 
a ghost.” 

“Spoil the place for others,” said 
the fat woman— 

“Not my sort of a ghost wouldn’t,” 
said Mr. Polly—‘I’d be a sort of dia- 
phalous feeling—just mellowish and 
warmish like—” 

It is up the ladder of mysticism, le- 
gend, idealism, in fact all of the rungs 
of anti-materialism that Gilbert K. 
Chesterton climbs in his pursuit of the 
unattainable. His “by-products” are 
filled with delightful absurdities, with 
mystical allusions, with touches of hid- 
den satire surrounding sound kernels 
of truth and faith. How completely 
he pricks at conventions and derides 
conceit. Let me give an example from 
“The Conduct of Professor Chadd” 
in “The Club of Queer Trades.” 

“Then we talked for about half an 
hour about politics and God; for men 
always talk about the most important 
things to total strangers. It is because 
in the total stranger we perceive man 
himself. The image of God is not dis- 
guised by resemblances to an uncle or 
doubts of the wisdom of a mustache.” 

I can think of no better way to show 
John Galsworthy seeking his unattain- 
able ideals than to let him tell them 
himself. I will quote from an inter- 
view given Irma Kraft and published 
in the NEW YORK HERALD TRI- 
BUNE. 

“How do I get my plots?—Often, 
just a long accumulating anger against 
an outrageous social condition, an in- 
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justice——I never touch it conciously 
for a long time—I think about 
it, discuss it with myself, sometimes 
for months, sometimes for years—The 
people for these works? Ah, they are 
my life. They are my ultimate con- 
cern.— Drama is drama-living, moving, 
suffering. The clothing must fit these 
people. The words, the economy of 
description!” 

Those who have met Noel of the 
broken wing in “Saint’s Progress,” 
have seen Edward Pierson’s anguish, 
his fight to keep his faith, the renun- 
ciation of Leila, sense what this great 
novelist and dramatist means. 

Conrad is no longer one of the great 
living English writers, but he has left 
so recently that his uncompleted novel 
of the days of Napoleon is being pub- 
lished serially in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE. “Sus- 
pense” is full of color, action and 
splendid characterization. Prizes are 
offered by the magazine for the best 
essay on the solution and ending of 
the plot. Let me briefly analyze three 
of Conrad’s novels, “Lord Jim,” “Ty- 
phoon” and “Nostromo.” The first 
named is the epic of a man’s rehabilita- 
tion, after having been proved a cow- 
ard, the second is an allegory showing 
the impotence of life before unchained 
nature. “Nostromo” is the story of a 
Genoese sailor, filled with the love of 
self-importance and great pride in his 
own integrity, who becomes a thief. 
And now, may I just quote from an 


essay on Conrad written by Mr. 
Cooper. 
“Conrad’s distinction lies in the 


power of suggestion, the ability to make 
you feel that, however much he shows 
you of life, there is vastly more that he 
leaves untold——Throughout Conrad’s 
stcries he shows us man fighting a los- 
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ing fight, but at sea it is a physical 
fight, and on land it is a moral one. 
In either case, his workmanship re- 
mains, as it always has been, very near- 
ly flawless.” 

Arnold Bennett is the exponent of 
story material in everyday, humdrum 
life. My first impression when reading 
“Cluyhanger” was astonishment that 
one should be interested in setting 
down such trivial incidents, and that I, 
as reader, should be interested in read- 
ing about them. I came to the conclu- 
sion that it was the permanency of the 
character’s created, the author’s innate 
knowledge of life, the quality of dis- 
cernment that makes us wonder how 
he comes to know all of these n.nute 
things, that intrigues the reader. 

And now comes Barrie, the Beloved- 
Oh, yes, you will guess at once that I 
am really one of the grown-ups who 
really can’t grow up and who loves 
Lady Babbie and Tommy and Peter 
Pan and all the other delightful dream 
creatures of the whimsical mind who 
created them. Like bits of thistledown 
they dance through my mind, bring- 
ing remembrances of the pleasures of 
reading them in books or of seeing 
them upon the stage. If I could cross 
the street tonight to meet Sir James 
Barrie, I would not go. I could not 
spoil illusion of seeing some of my fav- 
orite characters disappear; for to me 
they are more vivid, more real, than 
any human being could be. Therein, 
I think, lies Barrie’s greatness: he 
has reached up from the world of 
reality toward that of phantasy—yes, 
even sentimentality, if you like, and 
has found, in the words of Professor 
Rogers, “the fancy that illuminates and 
interprets a world of fact.” 

Yes, Barrie, too, has grasped his “by- 
products of the unattainable.” 

















New Hampshire Necrology 


Senator Omer Janelle 


Omer Janelle, for two terms state 
senator from the 19th district, died at 
the Notre Dame hospital in Manches- 
ter, July 30. 

The many times that the Demo- 
cratic party honored him by election to 
office proved his popularity. Although 
residing in what was until recently a 
Republican stronghold, Mr. Janelle 
. was always elected to whatever office 
he sought to fill. In his first senatorial 
contest he was chosen by a majority 
of 1,400 votes. 

Senator Janelle had been a party 
worker for more than 30 years, serving 
on the ward committee continuously, 
also representing his ward many times 
on the city committee as well as being 
a delegate on several occasions to the 
state convention. 

Mr. Janelle was born in St. Fran- 
cois Du Lac, P. Q., the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Janelle. He came to Man- 
chester with his parents 55 years ago 
and moved to the West Side. 


Edwin C. Robertson 


Edwin C. Robertson, 71, of Hins- 
dale, president of the Robertson com- 
pany, operators of four tissue paper 
mills in Ashuelot, died Aug 2, in 
Springfield, Mass., where he had gone 
for medical treatment. 

He was prominent in business circles 
in Cheshire county as he was a direc- 
tor of the Cheshire County Savings 
bank in Keene, besides being affiliated 


with the paper mills. He was a former 
president of the Tissue Manufacturers’ 
Association of America. 

Mr. Robertson was educated in the 
schools of Hinsdale and at the age of 
16 entered his father’s mill and made a 
complete study of the business. In 
1875 he went to Holyoke where he con- 
trolled a paper mill for several years 
and in 1883 he returned to Hinsdale 
and with his brothers founded the Rob- 
ertson Brothers’ company. A few years 
ago the Robertson company was form- 
ed with Edwin C. Robertson as presi- 
dent. 

James C. Furness 


James C. Furness, one of Manches- 
ter’s most highly honored citizens and 
successful wholesale produce merchant, 
died July 31, after an illness of two 
years, aged 71. Two years ago failing 
health compelled Mr. Furness to dis- 
pose of his wholesale fruit and produce 
business. 

Coming to Manchester from Law- 
rence, where he was born in 1854. Mr. 
Furness established on Granite street, 
in 1877, a business he long and con- 
tinuously conducted there, surrender- 
ing it only when ill health made it im- 
perative that he should do so. 


Lester G. Fifield 


Lester G. Fifield, of Ashland, pass- 
ed away at the Laconia hospital after 
a brief illness. Mr. Fifield was born 
in Ashland Oct. 16, 1878, the son of 
Frank and Abbie M. Fifield. He at- 
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tended the Ashland public schools and 
was a graduate of Tilton school. He 
has been for many years one of the 
leading citizens not only of Ashland 
but of the entire region. As proprietor 
of the Ashland garage he was widely 
known as a business man, and through 
his connection with the Delco Light 
company as their general agent he was 
well and favorably known throughout 
New England. 


Irving G. Rowell 


Irving G. Rowell of Manchester, 
president of the Merrimack River Sav- 
ings bank, died Aug. 5 at his home in 
Manchester following a lingering ill- 
ness. 


Mr. Rowell was born in Weare on 
Nov. 6, 1854. His early days were 
spent there, where he received his ed- 
ucation and worked as a_ farmer. 
While still a young man he went to 
Manchester and learned the machin- 
ist’s trade at Blood’s locomotive works 
and later engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness for several years conducting a 
store under his own name. In 1882 he 
became interested in the same _ busi- 
ness at Sunapee and formed a partner- 
ship with George H. Bartlett, a brother 
of the late Charles H. Bartlett of Man- 
chester. He retired from active busi- 
ness in 1912 and went back to Man- 
chester. While at Sunapee he was a 
strong supporter of the Sunapee Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. As a resident 
of Manchester he was a member of the 
Franklin Street Congregational church. 
He was a man widely known for his 
sterling qualities and for his firm de- 
termination in overcoming the many 
obstacles on the road to success from 
farm to bank president. 
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Maj. David E. Proctor 


Maj. David E. Proctor, 82, of Wil- 
ton, former commander of the state De- 
partment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, one time member of the 
House of Representatives and past 
state Senator, died Aug. 3 following a 
lingering illness. 

Major Proctor for over 50 years was 
one of the most prominent citizens of 
Wilton, active in every political and 
civic movement and taking a keer in- 
terest in church affairs up until the 
very time of his death. 

Only recently he attended the annual 
encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic at Boston, insisting upon go- 
ing to meet his old comrades of Civil 
War days in spite of an illness that 
would have kept a man of less determ- 
ination restricted to his home. 

When the Civil War was declared, 
he was one of the first to answer the 
call of the Nortii and served with dis- 
tinction during the four’ years of the 
struggle. 

Honors showered upon him during a 
busy lifetime were many, but none did 
he cherish more highly than that given 
by his former comrades in electing him 
head of the Department of New 
Hampshire, G. A. R. 


Charles S. Conant 


Charles Sumner Conant, for 38 
years supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools of Concord, died at his 
home, 61 School street, Concord, after 
an illness which had restricted him for 
about six weeks. 

To Mr. Conant belongs the credit 
for the discovery of musical ability in 
scores of Concord children, a great 
many of whom he helped to develop. 
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The most notable instance was Miss 
Edith Bennett, widely known concert 
singer, who received her earliest musi- 
cal instruc:ion from Mr. Conant as a 
member of one of his public school 
classes. Mr. Conant gave many pupils 
private instruction and in hundreds of 
instances either found the means 
whereby the pupils could earn sufficient 
money ‘o pay for them or gave them 
without compensation. He was not 
concerned with where they received in- 
struction, if only he could induce a pu- 
pil musically talented to maintain an 
interest in music and derive the full 
benefit from the natural talent. 

Mr. Conant was the second son and 
seventh child of Ebenezer Tolman and 
Mary Jane (Fisher) Conant. He was 
born July 2, 1860, at Greensboro, Vt., 
and was educated in the public schools 
of his native town and at St. Johns- 
bury Academy. He early showed a 
marked talent for music, and com- 
menced its study in St. Johnsbury, 
where for five years he was employed 
in the Fairbanks Scales Works. 

Later he went to Boston and New 
York, studying with the best teachers, 
and finally spent some time in London, 
England, under the tuition of William 
Shakespeare. Mr. Conant was but 16 
years old when he first directed a 
church choir, and for many years 
thereafter, with some exceptions, he 
continued in such direction wherever 
his home might be. He was director of 
the South Congregational church choir 
in Concord for 18 years. 

It was due to Mr. Conant’s efforts 
that instruction in music was intro- 
duced in the public schools at Laconia, 
where he was supervisor of music for 
four years. 


Dr. Henry C. Wells 
Dr. Henry C. Wells, one of the best 
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known members of the medical pro- 
fession in New Hampshire, died at his 
home in Laconia Sept. 4, after a short 
illness. In the death of Doctor Wells, 
Laconia has los: a citizen who held the 
high esteem of a wide circle of friends 
and fraternal associates, and one who 
was ever ready to work for the better- 
ment of the city, and who held a place 
in che hearts of many as their family 
doctor and friend. 

Doctor Wells was born in Bristol, 
Feb. 24, 1856. He obtained his educa- 
tion in the public schools of his native 
town, at the New Hampion Literary 
Institution, Tilton seminary and Kim- 
ball Union academy, graduating from 
Kimball Union in 1874. He read medi- 
cine with the la:e Dr. J. M. Bishop of 
Bristol and was graduated from St. 
Louis Medical College, St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1876. He came to Laconia in 1879 
and had since made his home there. 
He was known throughout New Eng- 
lang as an ardent horseman and has 
owned a number of fast trotters. 


He was a Republican in politics and 
had represented Ward 5, in the House 
for many years. 


He had served as county physician 
for Belknap county and he was ever 
interested in the care of inmates at the 
County farm and did much toward 
bringing cheer to them during the 
Christmas season. He was an active 
worker in the ranks of the Republican 
party, taking a deep interest in its ad- 
vancement. 


In fraternal circles he was a 32nd 
degree Mason, a member of all the Ma- 
sonic bodies of Laconia, a member of 
the Laconia lodge, No. 876, B. P. O. E., 
Winnepiseogee lodge, I. O. O. F., and 
others of the Odd Fellows bodies, a 
member of the Belknap county Medi- 
call society and the N. E. O. P. 
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MRS. ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 
iS AVAILABLE FOR A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF INFOnMAL TALKS 
ON “HANDICRAFTS OF HOMESPUN 
DAYS” AND “NEW ENGLAND 
HANDMADE RUGS.” SECRETARIES 
OF INTERESTED CLUBS MAY 
WRITE FOR TERMS AND REFER- 
ENCES TO MRS. BOWLES AT 
FRANCONIA, N. H. 
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Richardson Mercantile Agency 
CONCORD, N. H. 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


We handle collections and adjust- 
ments everywhere. No fee. We charge 
a commission on what we collect. 
Why not have us clean your ledger of 
the accounts past due. Write for in- 
formation in full. 


O. E. RICHARDSON, Prop. 
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FUR FARMING 





The Farmer’s Second Crop 


Through the inception and development 
of the breeding of Silver Foxes in captivity, 
there has been saved from practical extinc- 
tion an animal whose pelt has been well de- 


scribed as ‘‘the richest fur in the. world.’’ 

There is no business from a farmer’s 
point of view, covering so little ground, 
with so moderate an expenditure for labor 
and plant, that can produce a more valu- 
able crop, than a first-class Fox Farm. 

I am going to sell a limited number of 
government inspected, registered foxes this 
year. I will give a scientific feed chart with 
every fox. If interested write 


G. A. MANN 
4 CLINTON ST. CONCORD, N. H. 
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AND 


DEXTER 
CIGARS 
FAMOUS FOR QUALITY 
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STREET COMMISSIONERS AND 
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HIGHWAY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Order your Sewer Oastings from the 
NEWFIELDS IRON FOUNDRY 
Thomas Sheehy, Prop. 
Successor of 
Archibald McPhaedris, A. D. 1719 
Years of Experience 
Prices on Application 
Newfields Iron Foundry 
Newfields, N. H. 
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Roll Roofing 


CAMBRIDGE, 


$1.00 per Roll 


Slate Surfaced 
$2.00 per Roll 


C. A. RANSOM 
527 Concord Ave., 
MASS. 


Dept. M 
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HONOR ROLLS AND MEMORIAL TABLETS 
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CAST 
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ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS COMPANY 
121 MERRIMAC STREET NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 


e 9 
7 Children 4 SUMMER HOMES 
oe We have a long list to select from 
1 EY E S and whatever kind you want, call, 


write or telephone us and we will be 
pleased to help you find exactly the 





, kind of a place you want. 
Success or failure depends 
P If you have any kind of Real Es- 
much upon your eyes, especially tate to sell we can be of service to 
you and would be glad to list your 
the school child’s eyes. Can we property. 

Our Insu department ca 
help you? r Insurance p n n 


handle your Fire and Automobile 
Insurance problems anywhere in New 


i Se Hampshire. Let us quote you rates. 
The Bailey & Sleeper Co. 


WILLIAM E. SLEEPER, Proprietor. 


Brown & Burpee 


53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
OPTOMETRISTS CONCORD, N. H. 
MANCHESTER - CONCORD Tel. 275 
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